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FACT 1: 





PRESBYTERIAN, U. &., 
CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


ON A GIVEN SUNDAY: 


242,687 











FACT 2: 





PRESBYTERIANS, U. &., 
NOW BEING REACHED 
BY A WEEKLY 


CHURCH PAPER: 


200,000 











Presbyterians U. S., 
unaccounted for at the time 
of worship on a given 


Sunday: 


395,965 











Presbyterians, U. S. 
yet to be reached by a 


weekly Church Paper: 


438,652 








Is There Any Correlation Between These Facts? 














Letters to the Editors 





Question Raised About Montreat ‘Campaign’ 





What Did the Assembly Approve? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


In a letter from J. A. Kellenberger, 
Greensboro, N. C., published in THE OUT- 
LOOK of September 13 there is the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“The last Assembly approved a $780,- 
000 campaign for Montreat, the very heart 
and pulse of the church. . Are the 
ministers and laymen who voted for this 
willing to do their respective parts and 
help put it over in their congregations.” 


The action of the Assembly is recom- 
mendation 27 of the Standing Committee 
on Stewardship, page 70 of the Minutes, 
which reads as follows: “The board of 
directors and trustees of the Mountain 
Retreat Association be granted permis- 
sion to make a special appeal for two 
years throughout the church toward the 
raising of $780,000 for capital investments 
and improvements at Montreat... .” 

As one of the members of the standing 
committee on Stewardship, it was my im- 
pression that the committee felt that Mon- 
treat needed additional money to com- 
plete its building and improve its equip- 
ment, and was willing to permit the board 
of directors and trustees of the Mountain 
Retreat Association to solicit money from 
the members of the church, but not that 
it was approving a campaign for $780,000 
for Montreat similar to the campaign for 
definite amounts for specific committees 
under the Program of Progress. Rather 
it was that the committee was willing for 
the board of directors and trustees of the 
Mountain Retreat Association to endeavor 
to sell its needs to the church in general 
and to individual churches and members 
in particular, I feel certain that had the 
committee felt that it was approving a 
campaign the vote might have been dif- 
ferent. There is a great difference be- 
tween permission apd approval. 

Please do not consider this in any man- 
ner as a criticism or disapproval of Mon- 
treat or its work, but only an effort to 
keep straight the actual action of the 
Assembly. 

J. W. RAINE. 
Alderson, W. Va. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—We are not sure 
whether Mr. Raine’s point has to do with 
more than a difference in words used 
or not. We are sure: (1) That Montreat 
needs a large sum; (2) The Assembly was 
and is eager to see its pressing needs met 
as soon as possible; (3) if the word “cam- 
paign” is not to be used, then the work 
must go ahend in some orderly and com- 
prehensive manner just the same. 


World Council Reports 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

, We are so interested to read in 
the (Sept. 13) issue of THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK information about mem- 
bers of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches. We had not 
heard that Mrs. Harrington had been ac- 
corded that honor. Our news from 
the Council meeting has been very meager. 
We are eagerly reading all that is com- 
ing out through the press concerning the 
Council and we are grateful to you for 
the publicity which you are giving to 
this. 

JANIE W. McGAUGHEY. 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

7 I have enjoyed your paper very 
much and think it is the most up-to-date 
religious periodical of the church. ... 
I am especially interested in the reports 
from the World Council meeting in Am- 
sterdam. . 

MRS. IDA CLOPTON. 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Information on Annuities 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Dr. Boggs’ letter, “Salaries Determine 
Benefits” (OUTLOOK, Sept. 13), does not 
explain to my satisfaction, nor to the 
satisfaction of a great many in our church, 
the MAF payments. 

The church worked hard and long to 
raise a $3,000,000 prior service benefit 
fund before the fund could be put into 
operation. It was my understanding that 
the prior service fund was to be credited 
to each member who was serving the 
church on the basis of the minimum salary 
per year for prior service. 

So the case mentioned by Dr. Boggs, 
whether rea! or not, would have had about 
30 years of prior service at $1,200 per 
year and should have had an annuity of 
at least $450 for prior service, which, 
added to the $625 earned annuity sug- 
gested, would net $1,075, and the monthly 
check should be about $89.50. 

I do not believe the church would have 
contributed $3,000,000 for a prior service 
fund if it had been explained to them 
as Dr. Boggs explains it. 

B. W. BAKER. 
Atoka, Tenn. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—The foregoing let- 
ter was submitted to Dr. Boggs for his 
comment which follows: 


Mr. Baker’s understanding of the 
operation of the Prior Service Fund is 
entirely foreign to all of the literature 
which was published by the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund and distributed from this 
office. The particular point raised by Mr. 
Baker’s communication is explicitly cov- 
ered in that literature, and is so clear 
that even a casual reading could not miss 
its meaning. I am going to quote from 


that literature since it was the source of 
the information which all speakers on the 


Annuity Fund were supposed to use, 

Coming thus to the particular point ty 
which Mr. Baker objects I find in responge 
to the question, “What credit will a ma 
receive for his prior service?” the answer 
given, “He will receive a prior servicg 
pension which will assure him the mini. 
mum of $600, provided he enters the new 
plan within the first year of its operation, 
and has rendered the required years of 
service.” 

Another pertinent question is “How wil] 
prior pension service be calculated?” The 
answer given is as follows: The minister 
in service when the plan starts, upon 
reaching the age of sixty-five, will re. 
ceive the amount of future service pen. 
sion provided by the payments made by 
himself and his church. If this sum is 
less than $600, a sufficient amount to bring 
his pension to $600 per year will be added 
in recognition of his prior service. Thus 
every such minister will share in the $3,- 
000,000 fund to be raised to provide for 
accrued liabilities for prior service to the 
Church.” 

Another question on the same subject 
is, “Will a minister whose future service 
pension ig $600 or over receive anything 
on account of prior service?” The answer 
given is as follows: “No, he will not, since 
his future service pension is greater than 
the minimum.” 

I have read all of the literature dealing 
with the promotion of the Ministers’ An- 
nuity Fund, and I do not find anything 
to justify such a position as that taken 
by Mr. Baker. On the other hand I do 
find a uniformity and an explicit setting 
forth of the position explained under the 
caption “Salaries Determine Benefits.” It 
would have required vastly more _ than 
three million dollars to have operated the 
Annuity Fund as Mr. Baker indicates. It 
is being operated according to the plan 
published and disseminated over the 
church while the three million fund was 
being raised. WADE H. BOGGS, 

Executive Secretary. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Neighborly Spirit 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

A word of appreciation of THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK which to me is 
stimulating as well as informing, and is 
eagerly read and passed on with selected 
articles marked, editorials and discussions 
of up-to-the-minute topics in relation to 
Christian living today. 

AMERY N. ALLAN. 
Charleston, S. C. 








MADE PEOPLE THINK 


Of the many dangers faced by the 
church today, the coldness, the in- 
difference and inefficiency of profess- 
ing Christians is by far the greatest. 
‘The most outstanding contribution of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
has been to make Presbyterians 
THINK. Thus it has stimulated and 
enforced the ministries of the church. 
It is the preacher’s grand business 
constantly to remind the people of 
what they are so constantly forget- 
ting. He must summon to his aid 
every available ally. No more effec- 
tive helper has been discovered than 
the church paper rightly used.— 
HENRY H. SWEETS, Louisville, Ky. 











THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 403 East Franklin Street, 


Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra 
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LAYMEN BROADCAST—S. J. Patterson, Jr. (left) director of men’s work 
for the General Assembly, is the first speaker in the 130-station network 


series by Presbyterian laymen during the week of October 3. 


Topic: “Chris- 


tian Men—Custodians of the Future.”’ Next is Kenneth S. Keys, Miami, Fla., 
business man, on “In Partnership With God,’’ during the week of October 10. 





CHAS. TAFT STRESSES 
NEED OF CHURCH PRESS 


New York (RNS).—Three leading 
Protestant churchmen have issued state- 
ments in connection with the observ- 
ance of October as “Church Press 
Month” emphasizing the value of church 
papers in the lives of Christian Ameri- 
cans. 

They were Charles P. Taft, president 
of the Federal Council of Churches; C. 
Oscar Johnson, president of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance; and Paul C. Empie, 
executive director of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 


Declaring the people today ‘‘are more 
and more interested in the problems of 
Christian living,’’ Taft said they were 
eager for intelligent discussion on the 
basis of their religious faith. 

“This creates an unusual opportunity 
for the church press,” he stated. ‘At 
the same time it places upon church pe- 
riodicals a very heavy responsibility. 
If they consider their task merely the 
cultivation of a professionally religious 
group, as I suspect many of them do, 
then they will miss the opportunity al- 
most completely.” 


Taft said religious publications should 
be increasingly conscious of their lay 
audience, for ‘‘it is the real laymen who 
are not part of the ecclesiastical opera- 
tions of the various communions who 
heed to be reached, and they are very 
readily overlooked.’’ He urged that the 
material in the church press be ‘“‘sub- 
Stantial and intellectually stimulating.”’ 


IN THIS ISSUE 


REPORTS FROM SYNODS 
Georgia, West Virginia, Kentucky 
ASSESSING AMSTERDAM 
By John Newton Thomas 
HINTS FOR LEADERS OF PUBLIC 
PRAYER 
By Kenneth J. Foreman 
EDITORIALS— 
Prisoners of the Unimportant 
Are Women Persons? 
October Opportunity 


US-USA Synods of 
Kentucky Hold Joint 


Sessions at Centre 


Louisville Seminary President 
Is Elected to Moderatorship 


Another iheological seminary presi- 
dent elected moderator of his synod 
this fall is Frank H. Caldwell of Louis- 
ville (See also Georgia Synod, p 10). 
President Caldwell moderated the ses- 
sions of the Synod of Kentucky at Cen- 
tre College. This meeting was held 
again with some sessions jointly entered 
into by both US and USA Presbyterian 
synods and with men from both denomi- 
nations sharing dormitory and dining 
accomodations. Professor Wm. D. 
Chamberlain of Louisville Seminary led 
the Bible hour each morning for both 
bodies. 


Ernest Trice Thompson of Union Sem- 
inary in Virginia spoke to joint ses- 
sions each evening. He traced the his- 
tory of Presbyterianism in America, the 
slow-down of the numerical growth of 
the old-time churches as compared to 
the rapid increase of the smaller sects. 
He pointed to the gap between the 
churches which require an educated 
ministry and those which have no such 
standards. Said Dr. Thompson: ‘Edu- 


cated ministers apparently are not able 
to make an appeal to the masses. ... 





WIDENED HORIZONS 


To me, the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of THE OUTLOOK has been its 
honest, intelligent, and persistent ef- 
fort to widen our horizons by calling 
attention to the besetting sins of prej- 
udice and _ provincialism; by en- 
deavoring to educate our church in 
the world implications of the gospel 
of Christ; and by insisting upon our 
world responsibility as followers of 
our Lord.—CHARLES E. DIEHL, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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We of the established churches must 
learn from the sects without falling into 
their errors. We are not reach- 
ing the masses... .” 

Walter A. Groves, president of Cen- 
tre College, spoke before both synods 
on “The Christian College in Our Day.” 
He discussed recommendations in the 
recent repert of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education looking to- 
ward increased state and federal aid 
to public schools and colleges. Propo- 
sals for a great expansion of higher edu- 
cation in publicly controlled institutions, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


he suggested, may make it extremely 
difficult for many private institutions 
to survive. Educational freedom, he 
said, is nurtured in the small Christian 
college. ‘‘Dare we continue in the church 
to put every cause first, from the build- 
ing of a church to the installation of 
one more stained-glass window, and 
leave at the end of the list, if it gets 
on the list at all, the institution from 
which we expect our trained leaders, 
both ministers and lay people?” he 
asked. 

Home missions progress was outlined 





The Amsterdam Achievements 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





HE GREAT ASSEMBLY of the 

World Council of Churches at 

Amsterdam has ended but I ex- 
pect to make several more reports upon 
it. For it is only upon its conclusion 
that one is able to sort out impressions 
and gradually detect the dominant 
trends. 

For the moment, I should like to call 
attention to only one interesting con- 
trast of the Assembly. It is the con- 
trast between the wide diversity of opin- 
ion upon the nature of the church and 
the tremendous degree of agreement 
upon its function in society. 


Whenever the effort was made to de- 
fine the nature of the church, one felt 
that there never would be a closer unity 
than now exists, for the simple reason 
that there is no agreement at all upon 
the essence of the church. 

Every time some one from the Prot- 
estant churches would declare that the 
church must repent of its involvement 
in the sins of the world the more Catho- 
lic-minded members of the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church and of Anglicanism were 
shocked. 


For them the church is the ‘“‘extension 
of the Incarnation”’ and is therefore per- 
fect and cannot repent. They admit 
that individual members fall into sin 
but they hold to a mystical reality be- 
yond all historic and empirical facts. 
For Protestants this reality is Christ 
himself who is the Head of the church. 

On the other hand, the churches from 
the most divergent national and social 
backgrounds arrived at the most remark- 
able consensus on the place of the 
church in modern life. That consen- 
sus was, pCclitically speaking, so far left 
of center, (at least the American cen- 
ter) that it will shock many Americans. 
It may also do them good. 

The reasons for this shift in the so- 
cial opinion of the churches, which were 
once regarded as traditional and con- 
servative, are two: 

First, the Asiatic and African 
churches, fruit of a century of Christian 
missionary activity, have begun to have 
a voice in the councils of the church. 
That voice echoes the hopes and re- 


sentments of the colored peoples of the 
world against the white man’s domina- 
tion, against the power of money and 
against western culture in general. 

It is a very sobering experience to 
hear these indictments of our world 
from these new churches, even though 
there is a good deal in the indictments 
which is not just. One man from India, 
for instance, held us responsible for 
not permitting them to enjoy their new 
freedom because we scared them with 
alarms of a new war. But he said 
nothing about the blood which has been 
spilt between Moslems and Hindus. 

Second, the holocaust in Europe, 
which swept away many ancient insti- 
tutions, has also purged the church of 
its quietism and irresponsibility toward 
the social problems of our day. 

Furthermore, it has reduced all 
classes of Europe to such poverty, as 
compared with our own wealth, that all 
classes have something of the radical 
approach to social issues which was once 
associated only with industrial classes. 
Americans and even the poorer British- 
ers, found this continental radicalism 


at a great church council something 
quite new and _ stirring.—(Copyright, 
1948, by RNS.) 
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by William H. Hooper, Louisville, jp 
what he told the synod was the begt 
report of his committee in many years, 
New pastors have been secured, a new 
church has been built, new manses hayg 
been erected. A minimum salary pro. 
viding a living wage has been estab. 
lished, bringing increases on the home 
mission fields. 

A plea to reach the masses was made 
by James L. Fowle, Chattanooga pag. 
tor, as he also stressed the urgency of 
the Program of Progress. W. Norman 
Cook, of the religious education staff in 
Richmond, said Kentucky ranks fourth 
in the Assembly in the number of ont- 
posts in proportion to total number of 
churches. John H. Marion, Jr., spoke 
for Christian relations, insisting that 
“the gospel must be applied to every 
area of.our lives. . . .” 

Vacation church schools increased 19 
per cent last year. Eight summer con- 
ferences, including a separate student 
conference, were held jointly with the 
Presbyterian, US, synod. The experi- 
ment continues. 

Synod urged the Kentucky State 
Board of Education to investigate ‘“‘the 
possibility of introducing a plan of mo- 
ral and spiritual education into the pub- 
lic schools of Kentucky on a state-sup- 
ported and non-sectarian basis, carefully 
safeguarding the principle of separation 
of church and state.” 

Name of the synod’s orphanage has 
been changed to “Presbyterian Home 
for Children,” and policies of the home 
call for a short period of care for most 
children instead of becoming permanent 
wards of the institution. This requires 
the services of a case worker. 

Angus N. Gordon, former moderator, 
presided at the opening in the absence 
of John K. Johnson, presenting Henry 
H. Sweets for the moderatorial sermon. 
Dr. Gordon is to be the chairman of the 
Program of Progress in the synod. D. 
T. Brandenburg of Bardstown succeeds 
Alfred Erickson as stated clerk. 

Centre College has invited the two 
synods to return next year. 

Bowling Green. FRED P. TURNER. 





‘FORWARD-LOOKING 


I think the most important specific 
accomplishment of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK in the past five 
years has been: A forward-looking 
policy, an open-minded hospitality to 
all points of view, thought-provoking 
articles, skill and brevity in report- 
ing church news, and editorial ability. 
The sum total has been a multum in 
parvo.—P. FRANK PRICE, Florence, 
S. C. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Assessing Amsterdam 


satisfied with Amsterdam. One 

is composed of the congenital 
enemies of the ecumenical movement, 
like the International Council of Chris- 
tian Churches, which held a sort of pro- 
test meeting in Amsterdam just before 
the World Council and passed a resolu- 
tion condemning the latter both for 
positions it subsequently took and also 
for some it did not take. At the op- 
posite extreme is the group of idealists 
who half expected a miracle—perhaps 
that somehow the white dove of world 
peace might be plucked from the 
magician’s hat of a church assembly. It 
is these one hates to see disappointed, 
and yet that naive hope could hardly 
lead to anything else. 

Going to a conference makes neither 
a saint nor a sage out of an ordinary 
man and it is in vain that we expect the 
level of pooled piety and wisdom at 
a meeting like Amsterdam to rise 
markedly above that of its tributaries. 
Moreover, the notion that Amsterdam 
might hit on a neat formula for solving 
the. world’s most urgent problems is 
closer to a Socratic than a Christian 
diagnosis of our fundamental trouble. 
If the need is for a clever formula, then 
the basic evil is ignorance and the best 
place to seek light is in a meeting of so- 
cial scientists, not in a conclave of 
churchmen. If, on the other hand, the 
world’s root trouble is moral and spirit- 
ual, one need not go to Amsterdam at 
all for the cure—one can find it in the 
New Testament or in any church where 
the true gospel is preached. 


T WO GROUPS were bound to be dis- 


Members Were “Satisfied”’ 


What most surprises and distresses 
one who was at the Assembly is to re- 
turn home and find that the realistically 
hopeful group, standing midway be- 
tween the above-mentioned extremes, is 
exhibiting a rather chastened enthusi- 
asm as a result of reading the secular 
press, which seems on the whole to have 
magnified the differences expressed in 
the Assembly and to have damned its 
accomplishments with faint praise. As 
far as the members of the Assembly are 
concerned, I believe their feeling was 
epitomized in a comment made to me 
by Bishop John Stamm on the plane 
coming back. ‘I am satisfied,’ he said, 
“with what we accomplished.” To be 
sure, Amsterdam was no Pentecost, as 
Time magazine said, but it should be 
Tfemembered that its primary purpose 
was work rather than inspiration. If, 
a8 would be fairer, we compare it with 





*Dr. Thomas, who is one of our as- 
sociate editors, is professor of systematic 
theology at Union Theological Seminary 
in Virginia. He was our press repre- 
sentative at the Amsterdam meeting, 
supplementing our Religious News Serv- 
ice reports with his own observations. 


By JOHN NEWTON THOMAS* 
% 


Nicaea, the most important council in 
the history of the church, it can at least 
be said that Amsterdam was free of the 
political pressure and the depth of theo- 
logical differences which marked the 
ancient Council, not to speak of the fact 
that perhaps a larger proportion of the 
representatives at Amsterdam were well 
informed on the main issues. 


I. “An Organized Ecumenical 
Movement” 


In answer to a question as to the 
significance of Amsterdam, Dr. John 
Cunningham replied: ‘‘We now have an 
organized ecumenical movement.” If 





THOMAS: Differences did not destroy 
unity. 


one ponders this achievement, its mag- 
nitude and importance begin to enlarge. 
For the first time since the Reformation 
a federation of the major portion of non- 
Roman Christendom has been effected. 
This federation is equipped with a con- 
stitution and by-laws, and on a substan- 
tial basis of unity, for mutual aid, 
united witness and joint service. The 
organization includes a well-staffed gen- 
eral secretariat at Geneva with an elab- 
orate program of study and service, and 
a permanent 90 member executive coun- 
cil with provision for stated meetings of 
the World Assembly. Thus the sporadic 
efforts represented, by the Edinburgh, 
Oxford and Madras Conferences have 
been consolidated and given perma- 
nence. 

From one point of view, of course, 
this is not a great, new advance, but 
only the retrieval of an old failure, The 
church is like an army which through 
poor generalship has been split up into 
small fragments that have lost mutual 
contact and grown suspicious and mis- 
informed about one another. Now with 


the enemy at his strongest, precious 
time, thought and energy which might 
be directed against him must be devoted 
to restoring the unity which should 
never have been lost. This operation, 
therefore, is not an actual but only a 
potential advance. 

Again, it should be admitted that 
unity is not necessarily strength. Power- 
ful positive convictions are apt to be di- 
visive and the readiness to unite may 
actually signify the weakening of faith. 
It is not without significance that some 
groups which are strong for ecumenicity 
are weak in evangelism and other marks 
of spiritual health, while others of un- 
doubted Christian vigor, such as the 
Southern Baptists, have found it as yet 
impossible to associate themselves offi- 
cially with the ecumenical movement. 
In any case Amsterdam cannot be ex- 
pected automatically to give a “‘shot in 
the arm”’ to all its constituent churches. 

On the other hand, while our enthusi- 
asm must thus be tempered, when one 
reflects on the dire need of unity, and 
the hallowed traditions, the national 
boundaries, the prejudices, provincial- 
isms and misunderstandings which have 
been surmounted in achieving it, one can 
only hail the advent of an organized 
ecumenical movement as a landmark of 
Christian history. 


II. ‘‘We Intend to Stay Together” 


“The World Council of Churches is a 
fellowship of churches which accept our 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” 
This appears as the first sentence in the 
constitution and as the basis of the 
Council. Some minimal theological defi- 
nition of its basis was essential to guar- 
antee the Council’s fidelity to the evan- 
gelical position. Had membership been 
offered to ‘‘all Christians,” or ‘‘all who 
seek to follow Christ” or ‘‘all who be- 
lieve the Bible’? the door would have 
been thrown open to such latitudinarian 
groups as the Unitarians and Universal- 
ists and this the Assembly was regret- 
fully but definitely unwilling to do. 

On the other hand it did not exclude 
the Roman Catholic Church to which an 
invitation was sent. No one was sur- 
prised at its being declined, for it really 
amounted to a proposal that she re- 
pudiate her claim to be the only true 
church and join with other churches in 
a fellowship of equals. 

On the opening Sunday of the World 
Council a letter on the Amsterdam As- 
sembly prepared by the Roman Catholic 


Archbishop of Utrecht and the four 


bishops of the Netherlands was read in 
all Roman Catholic churches of the land. 
It said in part: ‘‘Beloved brethren, also 
the Catholic Church—no less than any- 
one else—deplores the religious dis- 
union between the Christians. ... But 
notwithstanding all this, she feels com- 
pelled to stand aloof and thus there can 
be no question of the Holy Catholic 











URING the past five years THE 
OUTLOOK has made a large 
contribution in helping to 

widen the horizons and broaden the 
views of our church.—WALTER L. 
LINGLE, Davidson, N. C. 











Church taking part in the congress at 
Amsterdam... . For she is the one holy 
catholic and apostolic church which was 
founded by Jesus Christ in order that 
his work of salvation might be carried 
on through her unto the end of all 
times; she is the mystical Body of 
Christ; she is Christ’s Bride. . . . That 
is why the divisions between the Chris- 
tians can only be put to an end in one 
way: by a return to her; by a return 
within the unity which has always been 
preserved within her.”’ 


One of the most heartening features 
of the Assembly was the readiness to 
accept, without debate, a basis of unity 
which states in unequivocal terms the 
deity and saviorhood of Jesus Christ. 
It is doubtful whether it would have 
been possible twenty years ago to secure 
unanimity among the major denomina~ 
tions of non-Roman Christendom on the 
central tenets of the evangelical Chris- 
tian faith. This basis of union places 
the World Council definitely beyond the 
rationalistic theology of nineteenth and 
early twentieth century liberalism. 


There Were Differences 


It should not be supposed, of course, 
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that theological differences do not per- 
sist. For instance, as one keen observer 
remarked: “If we had had to come to- 
gether on a common attitude toward the 
nature and authority of the Bible, we’d 
have been sunk.” But such observa- 
tions give no real understanding of,the 
breadth and depth of theological agree- 
ment attained. Furthermore, the unity 
at Amsterdam was a far grander and 
more spiritual thing than could be cap- 
tured in any theological formula. As 
Dr. Visser ’t Hooft said, ‘“‘We cannot 
fully define the nature of our unity.” 
Throughout the Assembly there was an 
indomitable will to unity revealed most 
dramatically in the spontaneous and 
overwhelming vote to organize a World 
Council and expressed most adequately 
in the simple sentence one heard more 
and more in the closing hours of the 
congress and which went out in its mes- 
sage to the world: ‘‘We intend to stay 
together.” 


Ill. “Disagreements Within 
Agreements” 


Significant as were the spirit and 
areas of agreement, delegates were 
equally frank and realistic regarding 
their differences. These emerged chiefly 
in the fields of church order and of so- 
cial ethics. The report of Section I on 
“The Church Universal in God’s Design” 
defines ‘“‘our deepest difference’”’ as fol- 
lows: ‘Historically it is perhaps most 
easily described as the difference be- 
tween ‘Catholic’ and ‘Protestant,’ though 
we have learned to mistrust any over- 
simple formula to describe it. . . . The 





Your Vote, Please 


WHAT DO YOU THINK IS THE MOST IMPORTANT THING TO HAVE 
BEEN DONE IN THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK IN THE PAST 5 


YEARS? 


(Cheek Ist, 2nd, 3rd below) 


From 100 requests to OUTLOOK readers, selected at random, the following 
replies to an inquiry of our publishers shows readers’ answers in this order: 


....Discussion of Presbyterian Reunion. 


.... Work for continued Federal Council affiliation. 


....Publication of special issues, as: 


Religious Education Re-Study Issue 


Program of Progress Issue 


Amsterdam Issue on World Council 


..Publication of stimulating articles. 


Georgia-Atlanta Issue 
Federal Council Issue 
Going-to-College Handbook 


.Establishment of a free forum on the letters page. 
.Opening up Montreat situation with editorial leadership leading to modi- 


fications. 


.Preparing for, reporting, and 


interpreting General Assembly 
.Study of General Assembly structure leading to ad 


meetings. 
interim committee’s 


work looking toward more effective set-up. 


.Thorough discussion of the 
cation of former policies. 


“sacred percentages” 


looking toward modifi- 


.Full reporting of Negro work needs and Stillman Institute policies. 
.Annual recognition of “Notable Presbyterians.” 


.General news reporting. 


(See, also, form on page 9) 


SEND YOUR 1-2-3 choices TODAY (by card or on this form) to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 403 E. Franklin 8t., Richmond 19, Va. 
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emphasis usually called ‘Catholic’ con. 
tains a primary insistence upon the 
visible continuity of the church and it 
appears in its most historic form in the 
doctrine of the Apostolic Succession of 
the Episcopate. The one usually called 
‘Protestant’ primarily emphasizes the 
initiative of the Word of God and the 
response of faith, focused in the doc. 
trine of justification sola fide.”’ The ex- 
istence of this difference was dramatized 
in a rather poignant way by the fact 
that there were some whose views pre- 
vented their coming together with others 
around the Lord’s Table. 

Another significant difference, and the 
aspect of the Assembly which apparently 
received chief emphasis in the American 
secular press, lay in the field of Chris- 
tian social ethics and involved the prob- 
lem of whether society should be organ- 
ized on totalitarian or individualistic 
principles. The report as_ received 
by the Council and recommended to 
churches for study condemned both 
Marxist communism and _ laissez-faire 
eapitalism, Four criticisms are brought 
against each, but careful examination 
will reveal, I believe, that communism 
is condemned in principle while capital- 
ism is condemned for its abuses, 

The Assembly’s realistic and fearless 
facing of its own differences was one of 
its most striking signs of health. It had 
not met for the purpose of composing 
all differences, nor was there any mani- 
festation of the sentimental tendency to 
gloss them over which some have noted 
in earlier ecumenical gatherings. The 
delegates were sufficiently conscious of 
the strength of their unity to feel that 
differences could be aired without the 
risk of destroying it. Said Karl Barth 
in one of the section meetings, as quoted 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘‘Our 
disagreements have taken place within 
our agreements.” 





READERS TELL US 


we Presbuter 
Outlook 


—has helped me in my church respon- 
sibilities by: 





—keeping me informed as to what 
the church at large is thinking and do- 
ing, so that we locally can profit by its 
experience and cooperate in its endea- 
vors.—GEORGE WRIGHT, Attorney, 
Asheville, N. C. 


—providing (1) news and discussions 
of programs, needs and progress of our 
church; and (2) the illuminating discus- 
sion of Sunday school lessons by Dr. E. 
T. Thompson.—W. J. O'CALLAGHAN, 
Jr., Insurance, Atlanta, Ga.; Superin- 
tendent, Central’s church school. 


—offering, through its news coverage 
and editorials, a concise, challenging 
picture of what the far-sighted leaders 
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of our church are thinking. —HARRY 
SMITH, President, Presbyterian Student 
Association of Texas, Austin. 


—giving church and religious news 
clearly, accurately and concisely, and by 
showing the currents of thought and 
feeling that make this news and under- 
lie the program of the church.—kE. B. 
TUCKER, Webb School, Bell Buckle, 
Tenn. 


—presenting in a fair and forceful 
manner the problems of the church, giv- 
ing me a fuller understanding on which 
to base my conclusions.—HERBERT 
Ww. LINDAHL, Business man, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


—hbeing a “cover-to-cover’’ proposi- 
tion. I read it all . . the letters for 
stimulating presentation of all sides of 
current issues; the general church news 
for broad horizons; the editorials for 
guidance in final decisions; the Fore- 
man articles for originality; the Thomp- 
son lessons for the best in their field; 
the book reviews for help with my read- 
ing choices.—DOUGLES S. (Mrs. H. D.) 
BROWN, Minister’s Wife, Rock Hill, 
§. C. 


—providing, among many other of its 
worthwhile helps: an excellent Sunday 
school lesson; inspirational articles; 
church news in general.—MRS. A. D. 
MEBANE, Lockhart, Texas. 


—bringing me Dr. Ernest Trice 
Thompson’s unexcelled presentation of 
the Sunday school lessons each week. 
THE OUTLOOK is worth more than it 
costs for this help alone.—-MRS. J. ROB 
GRIFFIN, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


—(1) emphasizing the vital issues, 
some controversial; (2) presenting our 
weaknesses, frankly and openly; (3) 
Promoting the Kingdom of God forth- 
rightly and _  effectively—J. FARRA 
VAN METER, M. D., Lexington, Ky. 


—keeping me _ up-to-date on all 
church matiers. No little credit for the 
wealth of information and _ current 
church news goes to the staff for its 
foresight and vision in making _ THE 
OUTLOOK one of our finest church pa- 
pers. It is a must in my home.—MRS. 
J. PERCY TERRELL, Navasota, Texas. 


—presenting in a readable way the 
best in current Christian events and 
thinking, and giving me a more positive 
and objective faith, such as no church 
paper has ever done.—T. B. JACKSON, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


—(1), keeping me abreast with great 
events and trends in the life and work 
of the Presbyterian Church, US, and of 
the ecumenical church; (2) reprinting 
afew of its many splendid articles, thus 
enabling me to help women whom I 
could not otherwise reach; (3) and last 
but not least, it has helped me in my 
spiritual growth, particularly through 
Dr. Thompson’s exposition of the S. S. 
lessons and Dr. Foreman’s stimulating 
articles—VIRGINIA (Mrs. Donald W.) 
RICHARDSON, President of the Women 
of the Church of the Synod of Virginia, 
Richmond. 
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ALL OF LIFE 


Among the variety of wholesome serv- 
ices rendered over the last five years by 
your esteemed paper, I have felt the 
timeliness and supreme value of your 
educating your readers to see that 
Christ’s claim is as positive and realistic 
upon a man’s economic, civic and social 
relationships as upon his personal trust 
and love. Consistent with and eminent 
in that field your paper has made clear 
the noble design and the actual need of 
so-called ‘‘councils’ to unify the Chris- 
tian groups and make operative that 
spiritual power which understanding, 
fraternity and cooperation must release 
for a common witness, mutual affection 
and a mighty impact against the iniqui- 
ties of our time.—THOMAS K. YOUNG, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Thomas K. Young 





COMMITTEE ON STEWARDSHIP 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
HENRY GRADY BUILDING 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 


Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D. D., 
Secretary 


To the Ministers and Officers of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Dear Fellow-Workers: 


The General Assembly has designated the 
week of October 10-17 as "Church Paper Week." 
Our church does not own or control the church 
papers in any way. They are not subsidized 
by any church court. However, the General 
Assembly, upon the recommendation of the 
Stewardship Committee, sets aside this week 
each year for church paper promotion because 
of the remarkable service these papers render 
the church. It is difficult to see how one 
can be an intelligent informed Presbyterian 
without reading a church paper. 

The Woman's Auxiliary leads each year in 
this promotion. The Stewardship Committee 
bespeaks your active cooperation in this 
effort. Will you not speak of this matter 
from the pulpit and give it space in your 
church bulletin? Will you not be active in 
seeing that certainly every church officer 
takes and reads a church paper? Nothing 
could be of greater assistance to you in the 
promotion of the life and work of the church. 


Thanking you for your cooperation, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Secretary, 


Committee on Stewerdship. 
JGP:MF 
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EDITORIAL 


Prisoners of the Unimportant 





Our New Zealand contemporary, bear- 
ing the same name as ours and serving 
officially in the Presbyterian Church, re- 
cently published an editorial whose 
theme and title we could wish might be 
the nucleus of many a sermon: ‘‘Pris- 
oners of the Unimportant.” Say these 
editors: 


“A democratic civilization is bound to 
die when its citizens are prisoners of the 
unimportant, when their inheritance and 
their destiny are frittered away because 
they have no sense of responsibility. 
They may never be guilty of that prodi- 
gality which spends its substance in 
riotous living; but quite respectably, 
though none the less surely, they lay 
waste the foundations of life and 
drift into disaster. When the Japanese 
bombed Shanghai an American wrote: 


Tonight Shanghai is burning 
And we are dying too. 

What bomb more surely mortal 
Than death inside of you? 

For some men die by shrapnel, 
And some go down in flames, 

But most men perish inch by inch 
In play at little games. 


“It is tragically true of so many in 
this generation that they perish inch by 
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inch at little games. They cannot see 
the grandeur of the stars because they 
are busy playing marbles. There can be 
no future for a community when its 
members are irresponsible. It is not the 
enemy without but the rot within which 
destroys a nation.”’ 

There you have it. Now, let us find 


some applications—beginning within 
ourselves. 


Are Women PERSONS? 


The intensity of past discussions in 
our columns will likely pale into rela- 
tive insignificance when we open another 
issue looming just ahead: The place of 
women in the church. 

Fact of the matter is we will not be 
opening it. It is already open. A study 
which is being made by Christian women 
of the world is soon to be reported with 
such startling ideas as: The Protestant 
doctrine of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers comports oddly with discrimina- 
tion against women in the church. Or, 
as Dean Thompson of Vassar puts it, ‘‘As 
persons, we women are still young.” 

Not only will we report some of the 
results and recommendations of this 
study but we also will publish a stimu- 
lating article by Mrs. Wyndham Blan- 
ton, who has written challengingly for 
us before. 

So, if you’re looking for interest, plus 
a chance to get into the midst of a vital 
discussion, stick around while. It’s com- 
ing. 


October Opportunity 


Regular readers, we trust, will pardon 
us this week as we may seem to be di- 
recting undue attention at ourselves. 
The fact that Church Paper Week is just 
ahead is, of course, the reason for this 
unusual emphasis, together with the fact 
that copies of this issue will go into the 
hands of a good many people who do not 
usually see THE OUTLOOK. 

We hope our week-by-week and year- 
by-year friends, however, will do more 
than pardon us: we hope they will do 
as they have done before and use Octo- 
ber and Church Paper Week in particu- 
lar to win new friends for us. 

Everyone recognizes that the best 
form of advertising is the word-of- 
mouth kind. The frequent if not con- 
stant boosting of our friends is respon- 
sible for our tremendous 540% increase 
in paid circulation in the past five years. 

A Request: Will these good friends 
do one or two things for us in October? 
Here are some suggestions: 


1. Take advantage of our special $3 
rate for NEW subscriptions and send in 


such subscriptions for one or more 
friends this month. 
2. Write a brief, friendly note to 


three people who do not take the paper, 
telling them why you like it and sug- 
gesting that they accept the special Octo- 
ber rate and enter their own subscrip- 
tions. 

3. Make sure that leaders in your 
church get the paper: A _ particularly 
thoughtful elder, all teachers of older 
Sunday school classes, presidents of 
church organizations, a young man in 
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college who may or should enter the 
ministry, a newly-elected deacon, g 
young married couple concerned about 
and taking an active interest in practica] 
applications of the gospel . . . and others 
you are sure to think about. 


In this connection, let us thank the 
loyal members of THE OUTLOOK 
family for their cooperation in every 
way during these past years. For any 
successes which may have been claimed 
or observed, we owe te you our hearty 
thanks. 





We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 





34. EDMUND F. MILLER 

In the Synod of Oklahoma, as pastor 
of one of the largest Presbyterian 
churches in the country—the First 
Church (USA) of Tulsa—Edmund F. 
Miller upholds the highest traditions of 
the American pulpit. Though Eddie 
Miller was not reared a Presbyterian, 
he has had thus far four pastorates in 
the Presbyterian Church, USA—the 
Wakefield Church of Germantown, 
Philadelphia; the Tyler Place Church of 
St. Louis, Mo.; the First Presbyterian 
Church of Lincoln, Neb.; and now the 
Tulsa church. He is a son of the manse, 
his father having been a minister of 
the Evangelical Church for almost half 
a century, and a brother of Eddie’s is 
now the pastor of the same church in St. 
Louis in which his father served for 
many years. 

Westminster College (Mo.) and 
Princeton Seminary gave to this man 
his Presbyterian training and contacts, 
and immediately upon his graduation 
from the Seminary, he went out to 
Khartum in the Egyptian Sundan under 
the foreign mission board of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

The ministry of the late Dr. Eugene 
F. Abbott in the Presbyterian Church 
(US) of Fulton, Mo., had a great in- 
fluence upon the life and thought of 
Eddie Miller during his college days. 
As a star baseball catcher, either one 
of the major league baseball teams in 
St. Louis would have signed up the local 
boy, and several times he was ap- 
proached by the big league scouts. Yet 
the call to preach the gospel was to0 
great to let the flattering contracts of- 
fered him by the big league baseball 
magnates become a real temptation. His 
love of baseball has not been lost, even 
among the many duties of a pastorate 
of a church of between four and five 
thousand members. Frequently he and 
his charming wife can be found in the 
stands rooting for the home team. Yet 
with every sermon a masterpiece he 
preaches to throngs who crowd the large 
sanctuary of the Tulsa church Sunday 
after Sunday, knowing that their pastor 
must spend many hours in study and in 
prayer in preparation for the privilege 
of standing behind the sacred desk each 
Lord’s Day morning. 
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Hints for Leaders 


of Public Prayer 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 








“] exhort therefore, that, first of all, 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
and giving of thanks, be made for all 
men.”—I Timothy 2:1. 


Y PUBLIC PRAYER is meant here 
B praying in groups larger than the 

famiiy, groups which will include 
persons of various backgrounds. It may 
pe a congregation, or a missionary so- 
ciety, or a young people’s group, or a 
Sunday school assembly; probably made 
up mainly of Christians. Public prayer 
in something like a luncheon club or a 
mass meeting is another problem. Min- 
isters have presumably been trained in 
such matters, but the layman or woman 
is sometimes embarrassed. A few hints 
may be helpful to beginners. 


If possible, prepare a little in ad- 
yance. (Incidentally, it is never fair toa 
person, even a minister, to call on him 
unexpectedly to lead in prayer that very 
minute. Give him some moments in 
which to collect his thoughts.) Think 
about the people whom you are to lead; 
about the service in which you are en- 
gaged; meditate on God himself. In 
general, it helps to be familiar with the 
language and literature of devotion. 
Among helpful books on the subject 
may be mentioned: A. W. Blackwood, 
The Fine Art of Public Worship (Cokes-. 
bury 1939); A. W. Palmer, The Art of 
Conducting Public Worship, chaps. 8, 9; 
H. S. Coffin, The Public Worship of God, 
chap. 5. The Episcopal Prayer Book 
and the Presbyterian Book of Common 
Worship may also be valuable for your 
purpose. 


Good public prayer grows first of all 
out of good private prayer. No one is 
likely to succeed in leading others be- 
fore God who has not often found that 
way himself. One will scarcely speak 
well to God in the presence of others 
who seldom speaks with him alone. The 
cultivation of reverence, of a sense of 
God’s reality, his Fatherhood, his holi- 
hess, justice, goodness and truth; this 
done in solitude underlies all fruitful 
public praying. 


EMEMBER this is a group prayer, 
not an individual one. The group 
is not listening in on one of your 

personal prayers, you are expected to 
become their own voice. Hence your 
personal hesitations, trials, despairs, 
which you would naturally bring before 
the Throne, have no place in the public 
prayer. This is no place for self-analysis 
of any sort. Hence also you must pray 
so that all may hear you. It is only in 
the Roman Catholic church that ‘‘secret”’ 
Prayers are allowed the leader of wor- 
ship. If the people do not hear you, 
how can you lead them at all? 

Use simple language. At least use 
words which both you and the rest can 
understand. If you can’t manage the 


grammar of “thou” and ‘thee’ don’t 
get tangled up init. You will only con- 
fuse the unlearned and amuse the 
learned and do neither God nor anybody 
else any good. God was never yet of- 
fended by being called “You.” (Re- 
member that in Jesus’ time there was 
no difference in the word for “you” 
whether addressed to God or man.) 

Be direct and concrete. In a private 
prayer it may be all right to refer to 
“the affliction of thy handmaid” (if 
that is the way you usually talk) be- 
cause you know the handmaid’s name 
and what has afflicted her. But in a 
public prayer, unless everybody knows 
who the handmaid is, you should call 
her py name. It is the group who are 
praying, through you; and they cannot 
offer an intelligent petition for persons 
whose names they don’t even know. If 
it is Mrs. Jones and she broke her an- 
kle, why can’t you say so? A prayer 
is not a guessing game. 


ET THE PRAYER be one in which 
all can honestly join. In an elec- 
tion year, for instance, the per- 

sonal convictions of a group may be di- 
vided three or four ways. Whatever 
your own personal convictions may be, 
you should not voice them in a public 
prayer if they conflict with sincerely 
differing convictions among a large 
number of your hearers. What you 
can pray for is what all should honestly 
desire, namely that those men and that 
party may prevail whose victory shall 
mean most for the country’s welfare. 
Now of course there may have wandered 
into your group some party politicians 
who have no principles except to get 
into office as often as possible and to 
stay in as long as possible. Such per- 
sons will not understand a good public 
prayer for the public welfare, much less 
join in it; but such a prayer may chal- 
lenge them none the less. 


This brings up another point. Public 
prayer does more than give voice to 
what is already in the minds of the 
silent participants. It may actually 
suggest what was not there. It may 
arouse repentance, lead to confession, 
generate gratitude, kindle a flame of 
brotherly kindness, stir holy desires, 
move to adoration. Public prayer is the 
poetry of worship. When we read or 
hear a great poem we may say to our- 
selves: That is what I feel, only I never 
could have expressed it. So there are 
in people’s minds unformed wishes, 
timid desires, unexpressed and perhaps 
unguessed aspirations. Clumsy, confus- 
ing, bombastic, dry and unimaginative 
public prayer leaves those wishes still 
unformed, those desires still in hiding, 
the aspirations unfelt. To the inspired 
and effective leader, the others can say 
afterwards: These things were in our 
souls but we had never been able to ex- 
press them—you have said them now 
for us. 


POOR public prayer is no more 

than words spoken in a public 
place. The real test is: What 
happeas to those who hear it? At the 
worst, they are not even listeners. At 
the end of the prayer they are just as 
they were at the beginning, or worse; 
they have waited more or less impa- 
tiently through a part of the _ service 
which did not even interest them. Ata 
searely higher level they have been lis- 
teners, but listeners only. They may 
have admired the diction or smiled at 
the theology or wondered what the man 
was driving at . but they are as 
they were. A good public prayer will 
not leave others as they were. At the 
end, they will have had such an ex- 
perience of God as no doubt nor fear 
can remove, for the distraught mind 
will have found rest, the clouded con- 
science clarity, the troubled spirit peace. 
It is true of public as of private 
prayer that the Holy Spirit prays with 
us. Let the timid leader remember that 
above and through the imperfections 
and limitations of his human effort 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Georgia Synod Now 
Has Home for Aged 


The Synod of Georgia now has its 
“Home for the Aged,” as a result of ac- 
tion taken at the recent meeting at 
Agnes Scott College in Decatur. This 
step requires a campaign to raise $100,- 
000 to supplement funds already in 
hand and it also necessitates $6,000 a 
year maintenance appropriations from 
synod’s benevolences. 

This home at Quitman began several 
years ago, under the dynamic leadership 
of F. H. McElroy, the Quitman pastor, 
as a “Home for the Useful.’”” Mr. Me- 
Elroy’s undying enthusiasm has kept the 
project alive until he now sees some of 
his dreams realized. 

Boundaries of three presbyteries were 
also adjusted by the synod following a 
study of several years. The eighteen 
western counties of Macon Presbytery 
were added to Southwest Georgia Pres- 
bytery, and the eleven eastern counties 
were added to Augusta, These changes 
become effective next April when the 
presbyteries meet and select new names. 

Program of Progress emphases oc- 
cupied much of one morning session. 
The synod was told that it has not re- 
sponded as enthusiastically to this pro- 
gram as other synods and it was named 
as vying for last place with Snedecor 
Memorial Synod (the smallest synod). 
Members of the synod, however, feel 
that a study of the Minutes of the As- 
sembly reveals that in the church’s total 
work, Georgia ranks high among the 
synods in total sums given to benevo- 
lences, in additions on profession of 
faith, and particularly in candidates for 
the ministry. General Joseph B. Frazer, 
of Hinesville, is the synod’s new chair- 
man for the program. 

President J. McDowell Richards of 
Columbia Seminary was elected the 
synod’s moderator, succeeding Jack G. 
Hand, pastor at Albany. Dr. Richards 
thrilled the synod with a report of the 
meeting of the Amsterdam Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches, Four 
outstanding impressions which he 
stressed were: (1) The world-wide ex- 
tent of the church; (2) The vitality of 
the younger churches; (3) The fact 
that the church is in the world but not 
of the world; and (4) The saddening 
fact that at least in part the church is 
still divided. 

One evening service of the synod was 
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held in connection with the opening ses- 
sion of Columbia Seminary. General 
assembly’s Moderator C. Darby Fulton 
was the speaker for that occasion. With 
51 new students, the seminary has its 
largest enrollment in history—107. 
Five foreign-born students are included: 
one each from China, Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, and two from Korea. 

A pre-synod conference on home mis- 
sions was led by E. L. Barber with 
warner L. Hall, Charlotte, N. C., and 
others speaking. Synod asked that a 
similar conference on evangelism and 
home missions be held next year. 

The meeting of synod was unique in 
that Atlanta Presbytery was its host at 
Agnes Scott College. The entire facili- 
ties of the institution were placed at the 
disposal of members and expenses were 
cared for by a per capita assessment on 
members of Atlanta Presbytery. Next 
year Augusta Presbytery is to arrange 
for the meeting. 

STUART R. OGLESBY. 

Atlanta. 


School Man Named 
West Va. Moderator 


Colonel D. T. Moore, secretary-treas- 
urer of Greenbrier Military School at 
Lewisburg, was named moderator of the 
Synod of West Virginia at its recent 
meeting and also was appointed that 
synod’s representative on the Assembly’s 
Committee on Cooperation and Union. 
Col. Moore succeeds Harmon B. Ramsey 
as moderator, and he fills the vacancy on 
the Assembly’s committee created by the 
death of the Honorable Arthur Dayton, 
Charleston attorney. Col. Moore is ac- 
tive in many phases of the church’s work 
on all levels, serving also on the As- 
sembly’s Committee on the Minister and 
His Work. 

Synod met with the Second church, 
Huntington, Next year it returns to its 
regular time, recently established, June 
13-15, and will hold a joint meeting 
with the Presbyterian, USA, synod in 
Elkins. J. W. Witherspoon, Beckley 
pastor, was named moderator-nominee 
for that meeting. 

Dr. John N. Marquis, Charleston phy- 
sician, reported again for an ad interim 
committee which the synod has had 
investigating conditions in children’s 
wards in state institutions for the past 
two veers, Dr. Marquis’ report indi- 
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cated that much has yet to be done to 
improve the state’s treatment of its chil- 
dren. He scored the inadequate pro- 
vision of finances and criticized the 
training and attitude of the Board of 
Control. Records indicate, he said, that 
only one member of the board has a col- 
lege degree. One member was quoted 
as admitting on one occasion that ‘the 
state’s custodial care of mentally defec- 
tive children is distressing, but it makes 
little difference, inasmuch as these chil- 
dren don’t know any better.” Synod 
adopted the committee’s report and con- 
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tinued it for further investigation and 
report, 

G. C. Gould, chaplain at the industrial 
school for boys at Pruntytown reported 
encouragingly on the service of the 
chaplain in such an institution of cor- 
rection. Other institutions now are will- 
ing to receive the service of a chaplain, 
he indicated, with the state sharing in 
his support. Chaplain Gould pointed 
definitely to ways in which the church 
must help boys to become adjusted in 
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their communities after spendiag time 
in such institutions. 

The Assembly’s Moderator, C. Darby 
Fulton called upon the synod to beware 
of the danger of allowing the good to 
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displace the best in missions, steward- 
ship and evangelism. J. G. Patton, Jr., 
spoke for the Program of Progress. 

The Stewardship Committee of synod 
attracted considerable debate in connec- 
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tion with its recommendation, still being 
studied, that all causes requesting q 
place in the budget be required to sup- 
mit their total askings to the synod ip. 
stead of distributing them among vari- 
ous figures as some agencies have done 
in the past. 
ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
Charleston. 


I enjoy THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK because of its broad coverage, 
and the concise manner in which all 
matters are presented.—L. ROY KLEIN, 


President of the Men of the General 
Assembly, Dallas, Texas. 








Church responsibility demands in- 
formed workers. THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK has afforded me the opor- 
tunity to keep well informed on all im- 
portant actions taken by the Presbyte- 
rian Church, US, as well as the ecumeni- 
cal church.—MONICA JACKSON, DRE, 
Greenville, S. C., First church. 


I read every issue from cover to cover, 
including ads and all the rest. 
Many.others give an explanation of Bi- 
ble selections, but Dr. Thompson’s prac- 
tical applications are what I like and 
count on for that “teaching extra.’’ The 
summary of church news, Dr. Niebuhr’s 
excellent articles, Dr. Foreman’s 
thougnt-provoking page—all these make 
THE OUTLOOK a favorite with me. 
It’s a sad state of affairs when THE 
OUTLOOK is not on our living room 
table.—HARRIET BYRNE (Mrs. W. C.) 
PRESSLY, Peace College, Raleigh, N.C. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
has helped me in my church responsi- 
bilities by keeping me informed con- 
cerning the great issues facing, not only 
our Own denomination, but Protestant 
Christianity. The result has been that 
I am more interested, more active and, 
I hope, a better and more useful Chris- 
tian.—EVERETT L. REPASS, N. & W. 
Railway; former president of the Men 
of the General Assembly; Salem, Va. 
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BIBLE STUDY 


——— 
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Biography in the Bible 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Genesis 11:27-25:11. 


We are asked this quarter to study 
the literature of the Bible. This week 
we have a sample of its biography. 
Many readers would agree that no type 
of literature is more interesting, or more 
rewarding than biograrhy. The Bible 
presents an unrivalled series of bi- 
ographies in brief, types of man and 
woman, whom we find at the present 
time. The story of Abraham may be 
taken as typical. To appreciate its value 
we should read not merely the short 
sketch found in the printed text, but the 
whole of Genesis 11:27-25:11. 


I. The Call of Abraham 


Abraham and his family lived origi- 
nally in Ur of the Chaldees. Ur, at this 
time, was the center of a great civiliza- 
tion which had grown up in the Mesopo- 
tamian Valley, rivaling that of the Nile. 
This civilization reached its height under 
the reign of Hammurabi, a contempo- 
rary of Abraham, probably to be identi- 
fied with Amraphel, mentioned in Gen. 
14. It was an idolaterous civilization. 
Ur itself was a sacred city, devoted to 
the worship of the mvon goddess, Sin. 
Abraham’s own father, Terah, according 
to the account of Joshua 24:2, partici- 
pated in this worship. 

For some reason not given in the 
Bible Terah left Ur and set out for the 
land of Canaan, a journey of nearly a 
thousand miles, following the usual de- 
tour to the north. It is usually as- 
sumed that Terah was moved to take 
this journey by the religious zeal of his 
son Abraham. The basis for this as- 
sumption is the statement made by 
Stephen, reflecting the rabbinical tradi- 
tion, that ‘““God appeared unto our father 
Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, 
before he dwelt in Haran, and said unto 
him, Get thee out of thy land and from 
thy kindred and come into the land 
which [ shall show thee” (Acts 7:2). 

In any case the company halted in 
Haran, 550 miles north of Ur, and one 
of the principal towns of northern Meso- 
potamia. It was the converging point 
of the commercial routes from Babylon 
to the south, Nineveh to the east and 
Damascus to the west. Abraham re- 
mained here until after the death of his 
father Terah (Acts 7:4). 

God then appeared to him a second 
time, commanding him to leave his 
country, his kindred, and his father’s 
house. These are cumulative expressions 
which show the greatness of the sacri- 
fice commanded. He must leave behind 
him all that was familiar and dear. His 


Printed Text: 


FOR OCTOBER 10 
11:31-12:5; 17:1-8 


kindred worshipped a multitude of 
deities (31:30), and his faith in the one 
true God took him away from such as- 
sociations, On the other hand there was 
much to gain. God promised him a 
land, which he would show him; a seed 
or posterity sufficiently numerous to con- 
stitute a great nation; and a blessing 
which he and his seed should enjoy and 
which ultimately they would communi- 
cate to all the families of the earth, 


II. The Response of Abraham 


Abraham was 75 years old at the 
time. His wife, ten years younger, was 
childless, and it seemed impossible for 
him to found a family. Nevertheless he 
went out, the writer of Hebrews says, 
“by faith, not knowing whither he went. 
He took with him his beloved wife, 
Sarah, and his nephew Lot, together 
with their household servants, a con- 
siderable company (cf. 14:14). 

The journey was a long and hard one, 
more than 300 miles westward and then 
southward along the Jordan. We are 
not told anything about the fatigue and 
perils of the way; simply that ‘‘they 
went forth into the land of Canaan and 
into the land of Canaan they came.’”’ We 
must not think that Abraham had 
reached an unknown or empty country. 
“The road to Canaan had been trodden 
for centuries by caravans and armies, 
by emissaries and travelers. The whole 
range of Palestine, as the Babylonian 
inscriptions and the pictures and inscrip- 
tions on Egyptian tombs testify, was 
even in those early days a fairly well de- 
veloped land, Semitic invaders known 
as Amorites had displaced the earlier 
settlers some centuries before and in- 
troduced a common civilization of some 
strength. At the same time Palestine 
contained then (as it has down to very 
recent times) much unoccupied land 
which was open to the occasional visits 
of any wandering tribe.” 

Abraham traveled on through this 
land till he came to Shechem, the cen- 
tral spot in Palestine unto the Oak of 
Moreh. This last phrase should be trans- 
lated ‘“‘the oak of the oracle giver.” It 
was a sacred tree connected with the 
sanctuary at Shechem, the deity resident 
in the tree giving oracles to the in- 
quisitor. This particular tree is men- 
tioned again in Gen. 35:4 and in Joshua 
24:25. <A proper understanding of the 
phrase prepares us for the next state- 
ment: “And the Canaanite was then in 
the land.” ‘Does not this statement 
startle us and seem to mock Abraham’s 
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faith. Instead of getting away from 
idolatry he had gotten into it worse than 
ever. Instead of finding a richer coun- 
try, he had found a rocky strip of coast. 
He had left an old and splendid civiliza- 
tion for half-civilized tribes. Did it 
ever enter the old man’s heart that his 
faith was an illusion and delusion and 
that he had been fooled and had made 
a blunder?” 

Perhaps so, for Abraham was only hu- 
man, But if so it was only for a mo- 
ment, for there “Jehovah appeared unto 
Abram and said, Unto thy seed will I 
give this land.” If he had been dis- 
couraged at the outlook of things in the 
new land, this renewed promise cer- 
tainly encouraged him for he immedi- 
ately set about consecrating the land to 
the worship of Jehovah, He set up an 
altar that daily bore witness to the 
Canaanites of a better faith and a truer 
God. He strengthened his own faith by 
imparting it to others. 


lil. The Tests of Abraham 


We cannot follow the _ story of 
Abraham in any detail. As we read 
through the Bible account it is clear that 
the writer does not attempt to give us 
biography in the modern sense. He 
selects his incidents carefully, often 
spacing them as much as ten years 
apart, to illustrate various aspects of 
Abraham’s faith. Many of the tests to 
which our faith is subjected today were 
experienced by Abraham four thousand 
years ago. There was the test of un- 
certainty, as expressed by the text, 
“Abram went out not knowing whither 
he went.’”” There was the test of pa- 
tience. As the writer to the Hebrews 
expresses it, ‘““‘By faith he sojourned in 
the land of promise, as in a foreign land, 
living in tents with Isaac and Jacob. ... 
(With the other patriarchs) he died in 
faith, not having received what was 
promised, but having seen it and greeted 
it from afar, and having acknowledged 
that they were strangers and exiles on 
the earth.” And finally there was the 
test of obedience, as we shall see more 
fully in a moment. 

Most of these tests revolved about the 
fulfillment of the promise. 

After he had been in the land for 
some time, a famine came and Abra- 
ham’s faith grew weak. He left the land 
of promise and went down into Egypt, 
whose civilization was as ancient and as 
wicked as that which he had left, Fear- 
ful for his life he lied to Pharaoh about 
his wife. By the grace of God she was 
restored to him unharmed, and Abraham 
left Egypt and returned to the land of 
promise. 

Here strife arose between the herds- 
men of Abram’s cattle and the herdsmen 
of Lot’s cattle, strife for the fertile fields 
and easy water. Life was simple then 
and relationships were personal (there 
was no absentee ownership and there 
were no great corporations), but at 
heart it was the same conflict which 
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manifests itself in so many ways in our 
modern society, the clash of economic 
interests between individuals, classes, 
races, and nations. Abram settled this 
incipient strife by approaching the prob- 
lem in a brotherly spirit and by making 
a free and generous concession. He said 
to Lot: ‘“‘Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, and between 
my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we 
are brethren.” And then he offered Lot 
his choice of the land. Not imitating 
his uncle’s magnanimity, Lot quickly 
chose the fertile river basin and left the 
barren hills to his uncle, It seemed as 
though Abram had allowed himself to 
be imposed upon, but his faith was in 
God and his promise (13:14) and his 
hard life in the hills developed his 
powers. When a coalition of kings from 
the east came sweeping down the Jordan 
valley and captured Lot and his friends, 
Abram assembled a little army and took 
after them and caught them and forced 
them to give up Lot and to disgorge 
their prey (chap. 14). The old man 
stood head and shoulders above his soft, 
weakling nephew and was master of the 
situation. 


After he had returned from this ex- 
ploit, the word of the Lord came to 
Abram in a vision, saying, Fear not, 
Abram; I am thy shield and thy exceed- 
ing great reward (15:1). And Abram 
said, O Lord Jehovah, what wilt thou 
give me, seeing I go childless, and he 
that shall be possessor of my house is 
Eliezer of Damascus (his steward). 


Here Abram bares the great burden of 
his heart. God had promised him a son 
and that his seed should ultimately be- 
come as numerous as the sand on the 
seashore. Now it seems that the prom- 
ised son will never be born. And the 
word of God came unto him saying, 
“This man shall not be thine heir, but 
he that shall come forth out of thine 
own bowels shall be thine heir.’”” And 
Abram believed God and it was reckoned’ 
unto him for righteousness (15:4-5). 

But the years passed and still the 
promised heir did not appear. Sarai, 
his wife, finally suggested a stratagem. 
Let Abram take Hagar, her hand- 
maiden, as a secondary wife, and per- 
haps she would bear the hoped-for son. 
And so it came to pass. Abram had com- 
promised, but he thought the end justi- 
fied the means. He was seeking to force 
God’s hand, to carry out God’s plan in 
his own way. 

Fourteen years passed by and Ishmael 
had grown into a strong and sturdy lad, 
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the idol of his father’s heart. Abram 
had ceased to look for any other heir. 


IV. A Disturbing Revelation 


Then came a disturbing revelation— 
a strong sense of God’s presence, a 
clearer understanding of God’s character 
and requirements, of God’s purpose for 
him and for his people. “And when 
Abram was ninety years old and nine, 
Jehovah appeared to Abram and said 
unto him, ‘I am God Almighty.’” Alex- 
ander Maclaren comments: 


‘‘Whenever our faith has fallen asleep 
and we are ready to let go our hold of 
God’s ideal and settle down on the low 
levels of the actual, or to be somewhat 
ashamed of our aspirations after what 
seems too slow of reglization, or to ele- 
vate prudent calculations of probabil- 
ity above the daring enthusiasms of 
Christian hope, the ancient word that 
breathed itself into Abram’s hushed 
heart, should speak new vigor into ours. 
‘I am the Almighty God—take my power 
into all thy calculations and reckon cer- 
tainties with it for the chief factor. The 
one impossibility is that any work of 
mine should fail. The one imprudence 
is to doubt my word.’ ”’ 


When we tend to grow impatient or 
to doubt the fulfillment of God’s prom- 
ise, when it seems that God has forgot- 
ten his purposes for mankind, we would 
do well to remember that God is al- 
mighty, but that he operates according 
to his time schedule and not according 
to ours. But if God’s purpose is to be 
fulfilled in our own lives we must ac- 
cept the conditions which he lays down. 
“Walk before me and be thou perfect,’’ 
he said to Abram. That means perfec- 
tion as the ideal. Most Christian 
teachers agree that the standard is far 
above man’s reach. But we must press 
toward the goal and never be satisfied 
with any lesser standard that we have 
reached. Paul presents the ideal, ‘‘I' 
count not myself to have apprehended, 
but ...I press toward the mark... .” 
God does not demand that we reach per- 
fection but he does insist that we strug- 
gle toward that ideal and be forever dis- 
satisfied with any lesser attainment. 
The trouble with most of us is that we 
know there are defects in our character 
(it may be impatience, or a bad temper, 
or a habit of biting sneech, or querul- 
ousness, or a dozen other things) and we 
do not really seek to overcome them. 

After the condition comes the prom- 
ise, which applies the promise previously 
given regarding the land, the seed, and 
the blessing. As a perpetual reminder 
of this covenant, as its sign and seal, 
Abraham was commanded to circumcise 
every male Israelite on the eighth day, 
a rite which has been practiced by the 
Jews from Abraham’s time to the pres- 
ent. 

God proceeded to add a specific prom- 
ise concerning Abraham’s seed—that 
Sarah, his own wife, now ninety years 
old, should give birth to the son who 
long ago had been promised him. 
“Then Abraham fell upon his face and 
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laughed’’—not with joy as some expogj. 
tors suggest, but rather as the context 
plainly indicates because of his unbe. 
lief. The very thought that Sarah 
should bear him a son at her advanced 
age seemed too ridiculous for words, He 
did not dare to express his lack of up- 
belief openly. If any observer had been 
close by and seen Abraham fall upon his 
face he would have regarded him ag q 
very devout man. But in his heart, 
Abraham said, as many another man 
who bows very reverently in church, or 
by his own bedside, “It is impossible.” 

A year rolled by, a year marked by 
Abraham’s futile intercession for the 
cities of the plain (chaps. 18-19) and 
his cowardly deception of Abimelech 
(chap. 20), and the promised son was 
born. Abraham and Sarah named their 
son Isaac (from a root meaning to 
laugh) because now they laughed not in 
unbelief, but in pure joy. But Hagar, 
whose son Ishmael, was no longer re- 
garded as his father’s heir, found it hard 
to adjust herself to the new situation, 
and Sarah grew increasingly resentful 
of her airs. To preserve peace, and ac- 
knowledging Sarah’s right, Isaac sent 
Hagar and Ishmael away into the desert, 
where only a miracle preserved their 
life. Abraham’s hopes and dreams were 
now bound up in Isaac alone. And then 
came the terrible day when the word of 
God came unto him, “‘Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest” 
—every word must have cut like a dag- 
ger— “and offer him for a burnt offer- 
ing” (23:1). 

Some find it hard to understand how 
Abraham could have believed that God 
would make any such demand. But hu- 
man sacrifices were common in Abra- 
ham’s day. And the though evidently 
came, Am [I less willing to do for the one 
true God than those who worship gods 
who are no god? The writer to the 
Hebrews says, “By faith Abraham, when 
he was tested, offered up Isaac, and he 
who had received the promises was 
ready to offer up his only son, of whom 
it was said, ‘Through Isaac shall your 
posterity be named, He considered that 
God was able to raise men even from the 
dead” (11:17). Then and only then was 
it made clear to him that human sacri- 
fices were not pleasing to the God of 
heaven and of earth. 

So Abraham’s faith triumphed over 
life’s final test. 

The Bible does not present Abraham 
before us as a man who had perfect faith 
from the beginning. His faith was 
tested in many ways by the experiences 
of life, as ours is tested, and many times 
he failed. Not all at once, but finally 
he came to understand the meaning of 
the vision, “I am God Almighty; walk 
before me and be thou perfect.” He 
triumphed in the end because “he 
looked forward to the city which has 
foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God,” (Heb. 11:10) because he believed 
that God’s power could triumph even 
over the grave. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

B. Frank Hall, pastor of Central 
church, St. Louis, Mo., for the past ten 
years, has found it necessary, because 
of ill health, to resign his pastorate. He 
is making- his home at Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C. 

J. B. Carpenter, 
Mobile, Ala., 
Springs, Miss. 

J. C. Crenshaw from Ninety Six, S. C., 
to Greensboro, Ga. 

Van M. Arnold from Seneca, S. C., to 
Greenwood, Miss., First church. 

Richard V. Lancaster, pastor of the 
Fredericksburg, '\Va., church for the past 
25 years, has submitted his resignation 
because of ill health. He has been on 
leave of absence since last Spring. 

Arch B. Taylor, Jr., reported here last 
week as sailing for China, will have as 
his address: East Gate, Kiangyin, Ku, 
China, 

W. Kirk Allen, Jr., Ronceverte, W. 
Va., has accepted a call to the Green- 
ville, Texas, church where he will as- 
sume his duties after Oct. 18. 

Thomas B. Hoover, who has been 
studying in Switzerland and this sum- 
mer attended the Amsterdam confer- 
enfe, is now to continue his studies 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. 








Central church, 
from Mobile to Holly 
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J. Walter Dickson, Jr., Knoxville, 
Tenn., will become pastor of the First 
church, Belmont, N. C.. November 1. 

D. Douglas Wilkinson has resigned 
as business manager of Presbyterian 
College, Clinton, S. C., in order to enter 
upon graduate work at Union Seminary 
in Virginia, 

Tom M. Howze, Newberry, S. C., from 
the Smyrna and Little River-Dominick 
churches, to the Spring Hill and Port 
Royal, Tenn., churches. 

John K. Johnston from Estill, S. C., to 


Greer, Ss. C. 


TO CAMBRIDGE 

James L. Price, formerly director of 
student work in Lexington, Va., is to 
leave for England on Oct. 23, with his 
wife and son, where he will enter Cam- 
bridge University to complete work on 
his Ph. D. degree. 


HEADS W. S. C. F 
Harry G. Goodykoontz, Presbyterian, 
US, director of stu- 
dent work, was re- 
cently elected chair- 
man of the World 
Student Christian 
Federation commit- 
tee of the United 
Student Christian 
Council. Last year 
Dr. Good ykoontz 
was chairman of the 
executive committee of the USCC. 
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DEATH 

Wesley Fletcher Patch, 72, hone 
retired member of East Mississippi Pre 
bytery and pastor at Houston 
Houlka, Miss., from 1930 to 1947, 
September 8. 


HINTS FOR LEADERS 

(Continued from page 9.) 
there are the overtones of the Spir 
prayers. One of today’s living s 
was set on her high road by one ph 
of a prayer the rest of which she car 
remember, by a man she did not kno 
“Lord, we thank Thee that Thou g 
able. . . .”” So a single phrase, a 
gle word, of your prayer may be ble 
far beyond what you can intend. 
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